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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, January, 1897. 



ON THE ASSERTED MEETING OF 
CHAUCER AND PETRARCH. 

The reasonable proof of a meeting between 
Chaucer and Petrarch, at which Chaucer 
learnt the Tale of Grtseldis, later the source 
of the Clerk's Tale, involves three main con- 
siderations : first, one of Petrarch chronology; 
Petrarch must have translated the story before 
Chaucer left Italy in March, 1373; second, one 
of Chaucer chronology ; Chaucer must have 
had sufficient time in his first Italian journey 
to make the visit to Padua; third, to prove 
that the meeting was not only possible, but 
matter of fact or of probability, we must weigh 
all reasonable interpretations of the well- 
known passage in the Clerk's Prologue, and 
arrive, if possible, at the correct one, consid- 
ering incidentally the probable date of the 
Clerk's Tale. I purpose, then, to treat the sub- 
ject as briefly as may be under these three 
heads. 

1. The Date of Petrarch's Latin Ver- 
sion of Griseldis. 

Petrarch's Latin version of the last Novella 
of the Decameron is conveniently re-printed 
for the Chaucer Society in Originals and An- 
alogues, pp. 151-172. This edition was made 
from the Basle edition of 1581, which, like the 
Basle edition of 1554, prints the tale as an in- 
dependent work, thus failing to show its rela- 
tion to Petrarch's collected correspondence. 
In the Venice editions of 1501 and 1503 and in 
all the manuscripts of the Seniles known to me, 
the tale is the third letter of the seventeenth 
book of Petrarch's Epistolae Seniles.* A graver 

1 The Basle eds. of 1554 and 1581 have an arrangement of 
the Seniles in sixteen beoks. The final book contains only 
two epistles, corresponding to 1 and 2 of the seventeenth 
book according to the description in the text. The reason 
for this departure from the usual arrangement has never, so 
for as I know, been satisfactorilyexplained. Is it possible that 
the Basle editor had a codex of the Seniles showing a tentative 
arrangement by Petrarch ? The absence of the Griseldis 
letter from the Seniles in these eds. may be due only to the 
fact that it had been printed, perhaps fortuitously, earlier in 
the volume under the rubric Mytlulogia : (ed, 1554, pp. 600- 
607; ed. 1581, pp. 540-547). 



disadvantage due to following the early printed 
editions rather than the manuscripts, is that 
the false date June ioth, 1373,* has been ac- 
cepted as the real date of the Griseldis letter. 
We shall see later that the right date is 1374. 

This letter to Boccaccio is naturally divided 
into three parts. The first, which I shall call 
the preface, tells Boccaccio that Petrarch re- 
ceiving the Decameron in time of war read 
only the beginning and the end of the book. 
The story of Griselda so pleased him that he 
first committed it to memory and later trans- 
lated it into Latin. This translation he sub- 
mits to Boccaccio's judgment. For the truth 

These two eds. distinguish the preface from the tale proper 
by change of type, but fail to mark off in any way the envoy 
from the tale. 

1 The mistaken date 1373 in the Venice eds. of 1501 and 1503 
and the Basle eds. of 1554 and 1581, appears to rest ultimately 
upon an editorial emendation of a misdated MS. Imagine the 
first editor to have had before him a MS. the date of which 
was clearly wrong. He would have been obliged, in the 
absence of other MSS., to correct the date from his general 
knowledge of Petrarch's biography. The date i373„only a 
year off, would then be a not discreditable editorial surmise, 
copied religiously in the later printed editions. A MS. of 
this class actually exists in the Marcian Library at Venice 
cod. xvii\ class, xi. paper, early Fifteenth Cent., complete for 
the Seniles On fol. iso' is the close of the epistle with the 
usual valedictory words,bnt the date ry"yd»s nouns mccclxxx 
(final x cancelled by a vertical stroke). The scribe saw that 
1380 was impossible and attempted to set the matter right by 
taking off ten years. The process is precisely analogous to 
that of the early editors, but they hit it more nearly with 
their 1373. 

A curious error of a different sort is noticed here simply to 
show how lightly the scribes took the matter of the date. In 
Milan at the Brera Libr., cod. AD. xi, 33, f. 108, is found a copy 
of the short form of the tale, ending as usual with pass* est 
and of course without the envoy. Like all the copies of this 
short form it should appear without a date : but the copyist 
had apparently read at some time the complete version, and 
there stuck in his mind a vague memory of certain valedic- 
tory words and a date. These he wished for his copy : so he 
invented them in the form: Vaiete plaudite intrr colles 
ofsicjganeos a«no 1348°, a really beautiful instance of the 
possibilities of the scribal imagination. An undated variation 
of this corrupt form of subscription is appended to the short 
version of the tale in MS. Add. 10,094 f. 73™, British 
Museum. V:Ute plaudite inter monies colics engayeos. This 
MS. lacks the preface, beginning with: Est adytalie latus. 

Since I have already made a catch-all of this note, I may 
as well enumerate the two other MSS. of the British Museum 
that contain the short form of the tale, without the preface ; 
Royal 13, c. xx, fT. s8 v0 -«5 v0 ; Cott. Vesp. E. xli. (P. n»), frl 
77 vo - 8 5 ro , W'tb very short introductory and concluding notes 
by the scribe. 
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of the story Boccaccio alone is responsible, 
Fides penes auctorem, meum scilicet Iohan- 
nem, sit. (Orig. and Anal., pp. 151 and 152.) 

After the preface follows the Latin version 
of Griseldis, following in the main Boccaccio's 
novella (ibid. pp. 153 to 170: Est ad Italiae 
latus . . leetus & sobole). A brief paragraph 
(Hanc historiam . . passa est ibid., p. 170) says 
that the story is not told in the hope that 
the matrons of Petrarch's time may emulate 
Griseldis' patience, but that all readers may be 
encouraged by her example to constancy 
under trial. This as we shall see ended the 
letter as it was originally sent to Boccaccio. 3 

Then follows the third part, or envoy. This 
is often written and printed as a separate fourth 

3 M. Jusserand (Nineteenth Century, June,i896,pp.iooi and 
1002) posits an earlier form of the letter and justly concludes 
that by dropping the envoy we hare essentially the lette r 
sent to Boccaccio in 1373, but he appears to be unaware 
of the feet that this version actually exists in many 
copies. I cite only those I examined in the British Museum 
and the Laurenziana. Probably few great libraries have not 
several copies. 

British Museum. Harl. 2678, fol. 89 ff. 

Harl. 3081, fol. 333 ff. 

Plut. lxvii. H., fol. 6 V0 ff. 

Royal 8, B. vi.. fol. 33 vo ff. 
Laurenziana. Strozziana xci, fol. 163. 

Pluteus Ixxviii, cod. ii, fol. ne. 

Pluteus inf. cod. lxxxx, cod. xvii, fol. so. 

Pluteus xxvi sin. cod. viii, fol. 2x0. 

Pluteus inf. cod. lxxxx cod. xiii fol. 29. 

This is surely the original form of the letter as it was cir- 
culated before the envoy had been written, for it is quite im- 
possible that the scribes who wrote these copies, far more 
numerous than MSS. of the Seniles, should have concurred 
in truncating the epistle of its brief and interesting envoy. 
(See note 2 for three late MSS. that contain the tale in its 
short form without the preface.) 

1 regret exceedingly that I neglected to collate a good copy 
of this short version with the same epistle in a copy of the 
Seniles. I am satisfied from a cursory reading of both ver. 
sions that the work underwent no important revision. In fact 
the mere addition of the envoy to the letter already written 
probably made it ready in Petrarch s mind for the final place 
in the Seniles. 

M . Jusserand has fallen Into an unnecessary error in as- 
suming (p. 1001) that the expression tempus angustam erat, 
etc., was the mark of a revision after the war, when the time 
was no longer angustum. The four MSS. of the British 
Museum show the erat in the early version. Of course the 
past tense is simply narrative, Petrarch says, "I didn't read 
your whole book, for the time was troublous through wars on 
every side: " bellicis undique motibus. There is initno neces- 
sary implication that the war was over when the words were 
penned. 



epistle4 of the seventeenth book of the Seniles, 
and, in fact, it was written more than a year 
after the body of the tale. In it Petrarch re- 
turns to the thought of the preface that the 
story is rather fable than truth, describes the 
effect of reading the story upon a sentimental 
friend, a Paduan, and upon a sceptical friend, 
a Veronese, complains that the Griseldis let- 
ter and another long one have failed to reach 
Boccaccio, complains, furthermore) of the vex- 
atious interference of the guards of the passes 
with the postmen t and finally) pleading old 
age at once as an excuse for intermitting his 
correspondence) and for his garrulousness in 
the present letter, he bids farewell to his friends 
and to letter, writing: Valete antici, ualete 
epi/tole, Inter Co lies Euganeos\ vj°, Idus 
Junias /J74.S We shall see that this date ap- 

4 The two Florentine MSS. of the.£»u7«,and that of Naples, 
(vie!, note 5) also the Venice eds. of 1501 and 1503, print the 
envoy as a separate fourth epistle of the seventeenth book. 
The envoy was written, possibly when Petrarch tried a 
second time to send the letter to Boccaccio, certainly with 
the object of rounding it out as the valedictory epistle of the 
Seniles. 

The two Venice eds. add as an eighteenth book the famous 
"Epistle to Posterity." This is, of course, merely an editorial 
addition; but it is one already suggested by side-notes in 
certain MSS.— that of the National Library at Florence and 
that of the Naples Library (Narducci, Nos. 174 and 266). 

5 The following MSS. give this correct date of the envoy, 
'374 (I have examined personally the codices of Florence, 
Venice and Milan, others are cited from the two bibliographies 
of Narducci, / codici Petrarcheschi, Roma 1374, or the 
sources indicated). 

In complete MSS. of the Seniles : 

1) Florence, Lauren- Pluteus Ixxviii cod. iii, a beautiful 

ziana. MS. of the Fifteenth Cent. From 

this I have taken the form of the 
subscription given above in the text 

2) Florence, Bibl. Abbadia 2560, c. 5. reported in / 

Nazionale. cod. Petr. under No. 174 as of the 

Fourteenth Cent. This is true only 
of the first part, the latter part in- 
cluding our tale is in a rougher 
hand of the Fifteenth Cent. Sub- 
scription as above up idus Junias 
anno miUesima ccclxxiiij. 

3) Naples, Bibl. Nazio- viii G. 7. / cad. Petr. No. 266. 

nale. Fourteenth Cent. The date prob- 

ably by a mere scribal blunder is ijo 
(sic) idus Junias mo cccolxxiiijO. 

4) Paris. Bibl. Natfo- Lat. 8571. Dated 1374. Cited by 

nale - M. Jusserand in The Nineteenth 

Century, June '96, p. 1001, Note 3. 
This MS. is undoubtedly that 
mentioned by the AbW de la Sade 
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plies only to the envoy written when Petrarch, 
only six weeks before his death, had decided 
to make the Griseldis letter the last of the 
Seniles. 

From an examination of Petrarch manu- 
scripts made some two years ago in Italy, I 
made the correction of the date 1373, in the 
early printed editions. While I recognized 
that the Latin version of Griseldis must have 
been written some time before the date of the 
envoy which accompanied it in its final form, 
I saw no reason for supposing that the early 
form was not written in 1374, till I came upon 
M. Jusserand's article, " Did Chaucer meet 
Petrarch in Italy ? " in the Nineteenth Century 
for June, 1896. Reluctantly, I confess, I came 
round to his view of the date of the Griseldis 
letter. The argument which follows is then 
only a development of that ingeniously set 
forth by M. Jusserand ; much of it was un- 
doubtedly considered by him and rejected as 
unavailable for a popular article. The gain in 
rewriting M. Jusserand's article is that I may 
hope to say convincingly what he will have 
certainly said more attractively. On the side 
of the chronology of Petrarch's letters, I am 
wholly with M. Jusserand, while I shall have 
occasion to dissent from his conclusion that 
Chaucer must have met Petrarch because he 
may have met him. 

To determine the date of composition of the 

a century and a half ago (Memoires 
sur la Vie de Petrarch) iii t 796, 
Amsterdam, 1764. The English 
compilers, Dobson and Spedding 
(Lives of the Italian Poets), give 
the date correctly. It is surpris- 
ing that Chaucer scholars have so 
long failed to correct the date of 
the Basle eds. In Hazlitt- War- 
ton, Hist, of Eng. Poetry ii, 349, 
1374 stands in the text against 1373, 
in the footnote with no remark on 
the discrepancy. 

Separate copy of the Tale of Griseldis: 
5) Rome; Bibl. Vati- Vat 1666, Fourteenth Cent. Nar- 
cana. ducci No. itj. vi° ydus junias. 

Millesimo. ccc°. Ixxiiii" 5 . 
Narducci No. 1x7 reports a MS. of the Efistolae Seniles in the 
Vatican under the press-mark Urbin. 331, of which he gives 
no account. 

All dated MSS., then, show either obvious blunders (via". 
note), or the date 1374. The external evidence for the date 
is so strong that I have passed M. Jusserand's confirmatory 
internal evidence. 



Latin Griseldis, it is necessary to study the 
relations of the three letters — or four,* counting 
the envoy as a separate letter — which compose 
the seventeenth book of the Seniles. I have 
used in this study my own copy of Petrarch's 
Latin works, Venice, 1501. 

The first brief letter to Boccaccio (I) was 
written to accompany two long letters. Pe- 
trarch writes : 

" I had decided not to answer your letters, 
since they contained sentiments, friendly and 
profitable indeed, but most distasteful to me, 
vehementer a meis sensibus abhorrentes. In 
the mean time, I was writing a long letter to 
you of another matter, which letter I was pre- 
paring to re-write from the blotted copy, when 
a friend relieved me of that labor. Suddenly 
I thought, ' what will my friend Giovanni say 
to this? He'll say, this fellow writes super- 
fluous letters and gives no answer where an 
answer is required. So impetuously I seized 
my pen and wrote off another letter nearly as 
long as the first, in answer to yours. I had 
the letters addressed waiting for a postman 
nearly two months. I've sent them open to 
spare the guards of the passes the trouble of 
opening them. They'll learn little about war 
from us. Would that all were as peaceful ! 
Then there would be peace, which now is 
exiled, esse/ enim pax nobiscum que nunc 
exulat. Read first the letter in my own hand, 
then that copied in another hand. When tired 
out you've come to the end, you will say, 'Is 
this my feeble old friend ? Is'nt it some brisk 
and hearty youth of the same name ? ' And 
indeed I marvel at my own persistency. Vale." 

This is in brief paraphrase the whole content 
of this undated letter.7 M. Jusserand* thinks 
that the allusion in "exiled peace" can be 
only to the war between Padua and Venice, 
Nov., 1372 to September, 1373. This date of 
1373 is undoubtedly correct. We shall find 

6 From this point on, where clearness requires it, I have des- 
ignated the letters by their numbers in the seventeenth book 
as printed in the Venice ed. of 1501. 

(I)=The short letter, printed in full as an appendix to this 
article. Sen. xvii, I. 
(II)— The Paduan letter, dated April »8th, Sen. xvii, II. 
(Ill)— The preface and the Tale of Griseldis. Sen. xvii, III. 
(IV)=>The envoy of the Tale of Griseldis dated June 10th, 
1374. Sen. xvii. III. 

7 This letter is so Important as the starting point of M. 
Jusserand's argument, and of my own, for the chronology of 
this group of letters, that I have reprinted it in full as an ap- 
pendix, knowing that many good Chaucer scholars in this 
country are hundreds of miles from a copy of Petrarchae 
Opera Omnia. 

8 L. c, p. 1000. 
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stronger reasons than these vague allusions to 
war for dating this entire group of letters in 
that year. 

It is hard to see why this, in itself unimpor- 
tant, letter should have been included in the 
Seniles, unless it were to introduce the two 
long letters with which it was originally sent. 
There is then a strong presumption that the 
two following letters, (II and III) which with it 
compose the seventeenth book, are those 
originally sent with it to Boccaccio. 

We may, in fact, confidently recognize the 
letter written in Petrarch's own handwriting. 
Illain . . . manu mea scriptatn in the letter im- 
mediately following, (II) the second of the 
seventeenth book. Near the end Petrarch ac- 
knowledges Boccaccio's advice, that he should, 
for his friend's sake, spare himself his usual 
arduous labors and studies, to the end that his 
life might be long, extended. Petrarch refuses 
to take this advice, believing that the only true 
life lies in action and progress. He would wish 
to die in his full vigor, but since this is denied, 
he says in closing : 

"Opto tit legentem aut scribenlem uelsi Christo 
placuerit orantem uel plorantem mors [me] 
inueniat. Tu uale met memor <Sf vive feliciter 
ac viriliter perseuera. Paiaui. iiij. Kal. maias 
ad uesperam." 

This, then, is the letter that Petrarch wrote off" 
impulsively to Boccaccio, and the matters 
called by Petrarch, with humorous exaggera- 
tion, amicabiles . . uehetnenter latnen a meis 
sensibus abhorrentes are only Boccaccio's sug- 
gestion that his friend should withdraw from 
active life and excessive study. The allusion 
to Petrarch's " youthfulness " at the close of 
the short letter (I) is the humorous statement 
of the fine thought that a man should die in 
harness seriously expressed in this Paduan 
letter. Again M. Jusserand 8 says that this 
letter must be dated April 28, 1373, because it 
is addressed from Padua where Petrarch lived 
during the Venetian war. We have, then, one 
of the letters mentioned in the first of the 
seventeenth book (I). It is there said to be 
nearly as long as the undescribed letter sent 
with it. Though the Griseldis letter is ac- 
tually, without the envoy, a little longer than 
this Paduan letter (II) we shall not immediately 
decide with M. Jusserand that it is, therefore, 



the second letter mentioned. This much we 
know, that, the Paduan letter (II) went some 
two months after it was addressed, with the 
short letter (I) and a third, which may be the 
Griseldis letter (III), late in June, probably in 
1373- 
In the envoy (IV) Petrarch writes : 

" I learn that that letter ( Tale of Griseldis 
(III) of which he has been speaking) and a 
second, two long letters have not reached you, 
Ceterum & Warn & alteram duas magnas 
epistolas ad te non pervenisse nunc sentio. 

The pronoun illam carries with it the implica- 
tion that Petrarch regarded the envoy as a 
separate epistle. The date 1374 at the close of 
the envoy is then not applicable to the Tale of 
Griseldis. We know then that the Griseldis 
letter (III) was sent off with another long letter 
far enough before June ioth, 1374, for Petrarch 
to have known that the two had gone astray. 
Since the envoy tells nothing of the contents 
of the other long letter we must resist the 
strong temptation to jump at the conclusion 
that it was the second of the seventeeth book 
(II) already described. 

Boccaccio himself supplies the missing link 
of evidence. In a letter to Francesco da Bras- 
sano, Petrarch's son-in-law, dated the 7th 
of November, 1374, Boccaccio, after eulogy of 
his dead friend Petrarch, asks for copies of 
two lost letters which Petrarch had sent him, 
describing them unmistakably as the second 
and the third (the Griseldis letter) of the 
seventeenth book of Seniles : 

" Prate rea summo opere cupio, si commodo 
tuo fieri potest, copiam epistolae illitts [II] 
quam ad me satis longam et extrematm scrip- 
sit, in qua, credo, sententiam suam scribebat 
circa eo, quae sibi scripseram, ul taw assiduis 
laboribus suis amodo parceret. Sic et copiam 

9 Boccaccio's description of Petrarch's letter (Seniles xvii, 
2 ( ) as a letter, quam satis longam et extrenam serif stf, for a 
long time made me reluctant to accept a date of 1373 for the 
epistle. Boccaccio's Latin ought to mean that it was Pe- 
trarch's last letter, consequently written in 1374. If this 
could be established, it would carry over the Griseldis letter 
to 1374, a year after Chaucer had left Italy. The reasons 
given in the text for placing all the letters in the year 1373, 
are cogent enough to outweigh this testimony of Boccaccio. 
It is always possible, I fear, that Boccaccio meant by Ex- 
trenam merely " his last letter to me " knowing that it had 
been written a year and a half. The form sumpiunt in the 
passage quoted in the text is no extreme instance of Boccac. 
cio's latinity. 
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[Iff] ultimae fabularum mearum, guam suo 
aictato decoraverat. Misit tamen ipse ambas 
has, utfrater Luysius de Ordine Eremitarum 
asserit. Verum desidia portitorum in itinere 
perire. Credo opere presidentium praesenla- 
tionibus, qui saepe indigne sumpiunt et sui 
juris iniuste faciunt. (Le Letter e edite ed in- 
edite di ntesser Giov. Boccaccio." Ed. Fr. 
Corazzini, Firenze 1877.) 

Here then we have it clearly implied that the 
two letters with which we have dealt (II and 
III) were sent off together to Boccaccio. It 
remains only to prove when they were sent 
off. We have adduced M. Jusserand's not al- 
together convincing reasons for believing that 
they were written in the spring of 1373. The 
Paduan letter (II) is dated April 28th; we 
know from the short letter (I) that it, with its 
fellow, the Tale of Griseldis (III), was kept 
nearly two months waiting for a messenger. 
That is, the three letters were sent off together 
late in June, when the short letter (I) must 
have been written. Now they could not have 
been sent late in June, 1374, for the anachronism 
of Petrarch's knowing by June 10th of that 
year they had not reached Boccaccio, is obvi- 
ous. They must clearly have been sent off in 
some earlier June, and M. Jusserand's collec- 
tions of allusions to the Venetian war 10 clearly 
point to the June of 1373. This for those who 
may feel, as I for some time felt, that these 
letters might have been written in 1374, months 
after Chaucer had left Italy. 

Thus by a painful and circuitous route we 
have arrived at an approximate date for the 
Tale of Griseldis in its original form. On April 
28th, 1373, the date of the Paduan letter, Pe- 
trarch himself wrote to Boccaccio that the Tale 
of Griseldis, with its blots and erasures, cum 
lituris obsitam, was being copied by a friend. 
This rough draft need not have been writing 
for more than a week ; it would have been, 
indeed, a short week's work for Petrarch in 
the vigorous mood he describes. It may, on 
the other hand, have been in hand for some 

zo In I. Esset enimpax nobiscum, qua nunc exulat. 

In III. Preface Tempus angustum erat . . . btllkis 
undique motibus inquittum . 

In IV. The Envoy written some ten months after the 
humiliating peace of Sept., 1373, speaks of the 
condition of things in Padua as turbatis om- 
nibus et Rei publicae libertate pessundata 
(See Jusserand, passim). 



time. Yet the inference is well-nigh irresisti- 
ble that it and the accompanying epistle, were 
written under the immediate influence of Boc- 
caccio's "friendly and distasteful letter." " I 
had intended to give no answer to the amiable 
distasteful things you wrote," says Petrarch in 
sending these letters, "I was writing you about 
another matter, but when a friend took the 
labor of copying off my hands, I dashed off 
this letter nearly as long as the first." One 
can scarcely resist the conclusion that Boccac- 
cio's letter was quickly answered, and that the 
first version of Griseldis is not likely to have 
been written a month earlier than the Paduan 
letter. Any date in the early months of 1373 
is possible, any date earlier than April is im- 
probable. 

2. The date of Chaucer's First Italian 
Journey, with reference to a pos- 
sible visit to Padua." 
Chaucer spent about two months in Italy 
between January and April, 1373. He went un- 
doubtedly first to Genoa with his colleagues, 
Jakes de Prouan and Johannes de Mari, the 
Genoese commissioners. He was detached 
upon special business to Florence. We know 
nothing of his mission, except that he sent 
three messengers to the King, presumably after 
he had left Genoa, and become an independent 
agent of the King. He left London Dec. 1st, 
1372, and cannot have been in Genoa much 
before Feb. 1st, 1373. We cannot doubt that 
the King's business at Florence had to be ac- 
complished before the long journey to Padua 
was made. If he made no stop at Genoa, he 
may have been in Florence somewhere about 
the tenth of February. On the twenty-third of 
March he got an advance of ^33 from Jakes 
de Prouan, probably at Genoa. 12 If he went 
directly back to Genoa his latest stay in 
Florence can hardly have extended beyond 
March 13th. Assuming for a moment these 
dates, and allowing Chaucer virtually no time 
at Genoa, we have left for him a little more 
than a month for doing the King's business at 

ix The time estimates of the journeys from London to 
Genoa, etc., are taken from my paper in the Mod. Lang. 
Noths, xi, pp. 210-213. A more detailed discussion of these 
matters, unmanageable in the text, is appended to this 
article. 

X2 Mod. Lang. Notes, xi, col. 424, note t. 
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Florence. If, on the other hand, he made the 
return journey to Genoa via Padua, he must 
have taken nearly a week to make the one hun- 
dred and twenty-mile journey from Florence to 
Padua across the Apennines in winter, and 
somewhat more to cross the whole of Northern 
Italy to Genoa. This would reduce his stay in 
Florence to less than three weeks, and involve 
about three hundred miles of travel through 
countries where there was war, Romagna, 
Venetia, and Lombardy. He could not have 
been in Padua much later than March 15th, 
1373, six weeks before the Griseldis letter was 
being copied off for Petrarch, eight days before 
he met Jakes de Prouan. If his Florentine 
business took only a few days, he might have 
been in Padua as early as the fourth week in 
February. It would be dangerous to infer any- 
thing as to the length of Chaucer's stay in 
Florence, from the fact that he sent off three 
messengers after he left Genoa, and yet it is 
not likely that he should have sent them off 
upon one another's heels. There is nothing 
unnatural in supposing that the Florentine 
business took all his available time in Italy. 
Those who have written as though it were an 
easy jaunt for Chaucer from Florence to Padua, 
have probably done little walking or riding in 
the Apennines, and have, perhaps, never ex- 
perienced a March on the cold plain of Ro- 
magna. Chaucer, then, may have met Petrarch 
in Padua, in March, 1373, some six weeks before 
the Griseldis letter was ready in rough draft, 
if the King's business in Italy could be de- 
spatched in some three or four weeks, and if 
Chaucer were willing to travel an unnecessary 
hundred and twenty miles in winter for a few 
days with Petrarch ; on this visit he may have 
learned the tale of Griseldis from Petrarch, if 
Petrarch already knew it, and he may have 
got a copy of the Latin Version, if Petrarch 
had already written it ; but there is no positive 
evidence that he did one or the other. The 
scanty evidence that has been adduced as posi- 
tive will be examined in the next section. 

3. Considerations upon the Clerk's Pro- 
logue and Tale. 
The only positive evidence for the meeting 
of Chaucer and Petrarch, is an autobiographi- 
cal interpretation of passages in the Clerk's 



Prologue, and a theory that the Clerk's Tale 
was written shortly after Chaucer's first Italian 
journey. One shrinks from the discussion of 
the Clerk's words ; for two generations they 
have been a veritable "Ducdame," a potent 
"invocation to call fools into a circle," not to 
mention an occasional wise man. Even today 
people are saying that Chaucer says he 
learned the tale of Petrarch ; that that's all 
there is of it, unless we are willing to accuse 
Chaucer of a deliberate lie, etc. Such is the 
penalty of simple caution of interpretation and 
statement. But there are, after all, only a few 
things that the Clerk's words can mean. Let 
us then quote once more the well-known pas- 
sage and discuss cautiously its possible inter- 
pretations. Chaucer's Clerk of Oxenford, not 
Chaucer in his own person be it noted, says to 
the host of the Tabard: 

" I wol yow telle a tale which that I 

Lerned at Padowe of a worthy clerk. 

As preved by his wordes and his werk. 

He is now deed and nayled in his cheste, 
30 I prey to god so yeve his soule reste ! 
Frauncoys Petrark, the lareat poete, 

Highte this clerk, whos rethoryke sweete 

Enlumined al Itaille of poetrye. 

As Linian dide of philosophyc 
35 Or lawe, or other art particuler; 

But deeth, that wol nat sufire us dwellen heer 

But as it were a twinkling of an y'i 

Hem bothe hath slayn, and alle shul we dyS 
But forth to tellen of this worthy man, 
40 That taughte me this tale, as I bigan, 

I seye that first with heigh style he endyteth, 

A proheme — /' etc. 

Now, if in true scholastic fashion, we begin 
with the literal interpretation of this passage, 
we must say, that Chaucer knew and here de- 
scribed a real Clerk of Oxenford, who had 
actually learned the tale of Griseldis from 
Petrarch. Does not the Clerk twice assert 
that he learned the tale of Petrarch, with 
praise of his master? Then the Clerk did 
meet Petrarch. To doubt that he did would 
be to accuse the gentle Clerk of a deliberate 
lie. Seriously the interpretation is tenable, 
though of course little natural. Prof. Skeat 
has expressed with perhaps unconscious humor 
some of the thorns in the path of those liter- 
ally-minded in this matter. 

"Otherwise [if the Clerk, not Chaucer, met 
Petrarch] we have to explain how the poor 
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Clerk raised the money to pay for this long 
journey, how it came to pass that he met Pe- 
trarch, and when ; and how he acquired a copy 
of Petrarch's tale " (Oxford Chaucer Hi, 454, 
note 1. Italics Prof. Skeat's). 

In the second or autobiographical interpre- 
tation, we shall have most readers of Chaucer 
enthusiastically with us. And it is, of course, 
on the face of it quite reasonable to suppose 
that Chaucer using the author's well-allowed 
privilege, has spoken his own words through 
the Clerk's lips— that Chaucer met Petrarch at 
Padua; and, that after he had created the 
Clerk to tell the tale of Griseldis, he further 
chose the Clerk to let the world know that the 
real writer of the story had learned it from 
Petrarch. This is the autobiographical inter- 
pretation in its most favorable light. It would 
be quite impossible to disprove this theory to 
one convinced of its truth. And yet be it said 
while it is the most natural thing in the world 
for a writer to give an isolated opinion or mor- 
alization through one of his characters, it is at 
best a clumsy device to give an isolated per- 
sonal experience through a fictitious person- 
age ; — that is, it is clumsy and unnatural, if the 
author wishes the experience to be recognized 
as his own. The very fact that many of us fail to 
see that the Clerk speaks for Chaucer, shows 
either extraordinary dullness on our part, or 
that Chaucer has not registered convincingly 
the fact of his meeting with Petrarch. M. 
Jusserand I 3 holds to this autobiographical in- 
terpretation, calling attention to the fact that 
Chaucer's part as the teller of the Tale of Sir 
Thopas did not permit him to give in his own 
person this bit of personal experience. This 
view of the case is judicious and undoubt- 
edly defensible ; but there were easier ways, 
and more definite, of giving this information 
through the Clerk. If the Man of Lawe could 
be made to do duty as cataloguer of Chaucer's 
works (see Man of Lawe's Prologue), surely 
the Clerk could have been made to tell one of 
Chaucer's stories, which, as the Clerk would 
go on to say, Chaucer got directly from Pe- 
trarch. We shall feel, then, that it is entirely 
possible that Chaucer may have given through 
the Clerk a personal experience, but we shall 
feel also that such a theory involves difficulties 

13 L. c. p. 1003. 



which a reasonable literary interpretation of 
the Clerk's words entirely avoids — that such a 
theory, unless otherwise strongly supported, 
is in no sense evidence. 

The third or literary interpretation of the 
Clerk's prologue assumes that Chaucer in 
sketching the Clerk did every thing to make 
him attractive to his creator, Chaucer, as well 
as to the reader.^ Now Chaucer certainly 
knew something of Petrarch's personality, 
from the Introduction and Envoy to the Tale 
of Griseldis, probably also from common re- 
port on his two Italian journeys. When he 
chose the Clerk to tell the tale of Griseldis, 
there was nothing more natural than that he 
should make the Clerk, not without envy, one 
of those friends to whom Petrarch told the 
tale, or who read it in its Latin form before 
Petrarch; the direct suggestion to such a 
course lay in the preface and the envoy of the 
tale itself. Here are no difficulties to be ex- 
plained away, here we come, so it seems to 
me, near to the creative processes of the 
Clerk's fashioning. The Clerk met Petrarch 
because Chaucer his creator willed it so. That 
is to me the natural and satisfactory interpre- 
tation of the Clerk's Prologue. 

M. Jusserand*5 has made much of the fact 
that the Clerk says I met Petrarch "in Padua." 
One would expect him to have said "in 
Arqua." Petrarch was in Padua, during 
Chaucer's first Italian journey. The coinci- 
dence is significant. Now for the matter of 
that, it is the most natural thing in the world 
that Chaucer, being in Florence in the winter 
of 1373, should have known that Petrarch was 
living in Padua, and it is only natural that he 
should make the Clerk meet Petrarch where 
he might have met him himself. It is further- 
more doubtful if a stranger not thoroughly 
versed in Petrarch's correspondence, would 
have distinguished Arqua from Padua. They 
lay only some ten miles apart, Francesco da 

14 This treatment of the Clerk is an obvious literary device 
to gain vividness, a graceful way also of letting the world 
know that this time "min auctor" was no mere chronicler, 
or spinner of fabliaux or saints lives, but the great Petrarch. 
To emphasize the fact that Chaucer has not used this device 
elsewhere (Jusserand, p. 996) is only to say that Chaucer was 
not repetitious in handling the characters of the Canterbury 
Tales. 

15 L. c. p. 997 f. 
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Carrara of Padua was Petrarch's patron, Pe- 
trarch as arch-deacon of the Cathedral of 
Padua had quarters always open to him there, 
Petrarch himself chose Arqua as a residence 
so as not to be too far from Padua; in the 
letter to Gerard of the Carthusians, his cousin 
(Sen., lib. xv, ep. v.) he writes : 

Hague ne longe nimis abirern ab ecclesia eu- 
ganeis istis in collibus non amplius quam decern 
milibus passuum a patauina urbe distantibus: 
domun parvam, sed delectabilem & honestam 
struxi. 

Should an Italian voyager to Edinburgh, early 
in the eighteenth century, be blamed for plac- 
ing the great Mr. Pope at London rather than 
at Twickenham ? As a matter of fact, Chaucer 
may never have fairly distinguished Arqua from 
Padua, while the fact that he knew where 
Petrarch was in the winter of 1373, adds 
nothing of probability to the theory that he 
met Petrarch. 

Only one point remains untouched. If 
Chaucer wrote the Clerk's Tale shortly after 
the first Italian journey, it is difficult to see 
how he could have had a copy of Petrarch's 
Latin Version, perhaps barely finished when 
Chaucer left Italy, unless he got it from Pe- 
trarch himself.** Now I confess frankly that I 
am unable to prove that the Clerk's Tale was 
not written in 1374, or in fact to tell even ap- 
proximately when it was written, but I fail to 
see that any argument has been advanced that 
makes it probable that it was written earlier 
than the body of the Canterbury Tales. Ten 
Brink is inclined to assign the date 1387 to the 
Clerk's Tale, and a date only a little later to 
the Man of Lawe's Tale. (Eng. tr., Vol. ii, 
pp. 123 and 157.) Even without the mention 
of the Tale of St. Cecile in the Prologue of 
the Legend of Good Women, we should on 
stylistic grounds assign it to a period earlier 
than the Canterbury Tales. No such grounds 
exist for assigning an early date to the Clerk's 
Tale. Prof. Skeat's general observation that 
poems in seven line stanzas are early, poems 
in couplets late, is at best a very rough test, 
while if Prof. Hempl's plausible theory that 
Palamon and Arcite was written in couplets 
holds, Prof. Skeat's theory immediately falls 
to the ground. 

16 See Oxford Chaucer i, xxv. 



The mere absence of a work from the nota- 
ble list in the Prologue of the Legend (Version 
A, 11. 405-420) is in itself no argument that the 
work was not then written, but the absence of 
a work that might be more appropriately men- 
tioned than those on the list, 1 ? is at least note- 
worthy. Readers will remember the situation. 
Alcestis defending Chaucer against the charge 
of having written cynically about women, 

"Or in the Rose or elles in Criseyde," 

mentions a number of works in which he has 
written well of women ; Now if he had already 
written the story of Griseldis, what better in- 
stance 

" Of women trewe in lovinge al hir lyve," 

described by Chaucer could the queen have 
cited in his defence ? If the Clerk's Tale al- 
ready existed, was there not an obvious stupid- 
ity in passing it over in favor of the "Wretched 
Egendring of Mankinde " and "Origines upon 
the Maudeleyne? " If Chaucer had, as we are 
told, any intimate, personal association with 
Petrarch in connection with the Clerk's Tale, 
is it not surprising, in any case, that he should 
pass it over in any fairly complete list of his 
works? How much the more improbable 
when there was especial occasion for its men- 
tion ! Without committing myself to any dog- 
matic position in the matter, it seems to me in 
the highest degree improbable that the Clerk's 
Tale was written before the Prologue of the 
Legend of Good Women. If the Clerk's Tale 
was written after 1385, the use of Petrarch's 
Latin version of Griseldis is in no way different 
from Chaucer's use of other sources for the 
Canterbury Tales. Chaucer might easily have 
got a copy on his second Italian journey of 
1378, or copies might have come in the natural 
course of events to England. 
Conclusion. 
Finally, we are not in a position to assert 
dogmatically that Chaucer did not meet Pe- 
trarch at Padua, we may only recapitulate cer- 
tain serious difficulties in the way of such a 
theory. In the first place, it is doubtful if Pe- 
trarch had written the Latin Tale of Griseldis 

17 The story of Constance, might, T think with reason, be 
coupled with that of Griseldis in this argument, but with less 
reason— for the pietistic, saint-like character of Constance, 
is less an offset to a womon like Criseyde faithless in lave, 
than the devoted wife Griseldis. 
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before Chaucer left Italy ; next it is doubtful 
that the journey to Padua can reasonably be 
fitted into the intervals of Chaucer's business 
in Italy; it is, furthermore, probable that in 
the Clerk's Prologue Chaucer invented the 
meeting for the Clerk,unlikely that he recorded 
thus darkly a fact of his own life; finally, there 
is nothing in the circumstances of the compo- 
sition of the Clerk's Tale, aside from the Pro- 
logue, that makes the meeting a necessary 
presupposition. The meeting of the two poets 
is a bare, a doubtful possibility, for which the 
positive evidence is nil. 

Prof. Lounsbury, (Studies, i, 68) according 
to the incomplete information that he, with all 
other Chaucer scholars, then had, said Le 
Mot juste et vrai of the whole matter 

" We can creditably and honestly try hard to 
think that the two poets met ; but with the 
knowledge we at present possess we have no 
right to assert it. 

New information has come in of the date of 
Chaucer's Italian journey, of the date of Pe- 
trarch's translation, and with this new infor- 
mation such a mass of fact and reasonable in- 
ference against the meeting, that with our 
present light we may hardly creditably and 
honestly indulge even our hopes. 

I have felt little enthusiasm in trying to 
strike from Chaucer's biography one of its most 
interesting possibilities. It is hardly a task I 
should have undertaken, for its own sake, to 
prove that these two poets, who in every way 
ought to have met, failed to meet. Yet it is 
possibly a useful task. Most grateful and al- 
luring to the imagination this fancied meeting 
of Chaucer and Petrarch has always been ; 
and yet if we knew that they actually met, we 
should still, our own fancies aside, be limited 
to our Landor — and at a far distance, our 
Godwin, for any realization of their meeting. 
These, for better or for worse, we still have. 
There remain the great and tangible problems 
of Chaucer's relations to Italian literature 
waiting for more searching investigation, cry- 
ing for final literary expression. These prob- 
lems challenge all the enthusiasm and all the 
imagination that have been directed, perhaps 
unduly, upon this nebulous hypothesis of a 
possible meeting between Chaucer and Pe- 
trarch. 



APPENDIX. 

Seniles, lib. xvii, ep. i, from the edition of 
Simon de Luere, Venice 1501. 

Incipit liber decimusseptimus. Ad Iohan- 
nem boccatium de certaldo. 

Epistola. 1. 

AD Htteras tuas nil respondere decreueram. 
Continebant enim utiles licet amicabilesque 
sententias : uehementer tamen a meis sensious 
abhorrentes. Incidit mihi interim uoluntas de 
re alia non paruam tibi epistolam scribendi : 
quam cum lituris obsitam rescribere parerem 
amicus quidam pene iugiter egrotantem mis- 
eratus hunc mihi abstulit laborem. Iiloautem 
scribente cogitare cepi. Quid nunc dicturus 
est Iohannes meus ? homo iste dictat super- 
uacua & ad necessaria non respondet. Tunc 
impetu magis quam iudicio abiectum calamum 
reassumpsi : & scripsi epistolam tibi alteram 
euisdem pene magmtudinis in qua tue respon- 
deo. Ambas autem prope duos menses quo 
scripte erant nuncio non occurrente dictaui. 
Nunc tandem cum hac parua magne ille due 
ueniunt: aperte ille quidem: quo scilicet 
aperiendi labor custodibuspassuum remittatur 
legant qui uolent: modo integras restituant. 
Scient nihil nos de bellis agere : utinam non 
plus alij : esset enim pax nobiscum que nunc 
exulat. Illam e[r]go l8 alteram manu mea 
scriptam prius leges: illam aliene manuspostea 
hunc eis ordinem dedi. Cum ad finem ueneris 
fessus dices. Est ne hie amicus meus eger ille 
senex occupatus? an nescio quis alius eiusdem 
nominis sanus iuuenis ociosus ? Ego ipse me 
fateor & priuicaciam meam miror. Uale. 

ADDITIONAL NOTE. 
Chaucer en route. 

Prof. Lounsbury cautions me in friendly 
fashion that I may have trusted too implicitly 
to the pilgrim itineraries in the estimates of the 
time necessary for Chaucer's several journeys, 
given in my paper in the Nov. (1896) number 
of Mod. Lang. Notes. I have certainly been at 
fault in not making more clear the grounds of 
my belief. As a matter of fact, the pilgrims 
appear to have crawled along at the rate of 
about twelve miles a day. A king's messenger 
must have gone considerably faster, but the 
slow rate of the pilgrims is in itself indicative 
of the difficulties of travel in the middle ages. 

I assume that any journey, even an urgent 
one, must have been broken at least every 
seventh day for rest, or, in winter, through 
stress of weather. There is also a limit to the 

18 The eds. Basle 1554 and Venice 15*1 have t£v which ap. 
pears to be a mere slip in transcription for ergo. 
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endurance of man and horse. I believe that 
no journey of weeks' duration, posting service 
excluded, could have been made at a much 
better rate than twenty miles a day, nearly 
double the pilgrim rate, in Winter. Upon this 
basis, we may readily determine very nearly 
the minimum rate of a journey from London 
to Genoa. London to Boulogne would be a 
three days journey, Calais a day more, on the 
Continent. The direct route to Genoa would 
lie through Boulogne, Paris, Lyons, Mont 
Cenis, Turin, Genoa, — seven hundred and fifty- 
nine miles by the railroads of today. At the 
rate of twenty miles a day, this would take 
thirty-eight days, adding a sixth, six days, for 
rests and delay from stress of weather — the 
journey was made in January and February — 
and the three days from London to Boulogne, 
we have forty-seven days or nearly seven 
weeks. This is nine days less than the eight 
weeks I estimated in my article. I have let 
the estimate of eight weeks stand in the text 
because I still regard it is the reasonable 
minimum. We are probably underestimating 
the necessary and voluntary stops. I concede 
freely that it is possible that Chaucer may 
have been four weeks more in Italy than the 
eight I assumed in my article. The rate of 
twenty miles a day will seem absurdly low 
to most readers, but it is still a fair rate, I 
believe, for a prolonged journey on horseback, 
while three king's commissioners were not to 
be hurried like post-men. Chaucer's second 
Italian journey to Milan and return was made 
in just sixteen weeks, but this was in Summer, 
May 28th to Sept. 19th. 

This possible addition of four weeks to 
Chaucer's stay in Italy, after he had arrived at 
Genoa, affects the probability of the meeting 
with Petrarch only so far as it may have given 
Chaucer more time to himself. It makes it 
possible that he may have gone to Padua 
somewhat earlier, perhaps by the middle of 
February, but the earlier he was in Padua the 
less probable is it that Petrarch had the Tale 
of Griseldis written. 

Better than such a priori estimates, or pil- 
grim itineraries, is the record of a journey 
similar to Chaucer's, from Jusserand's Way- 
faring Life in the Middle Ages, p. 228. 
"When, on August 7, 1316, Jacques d'Euse 



cardinal-bishop of Porto, was chosen pope at 
Lyons, and assumed the name of John XXII, 
Edward II being at York, learnt the news ten 
days afterwards though Lawrence of Ireland, 
messenger of the house of the Bardi. And 
indeed we find by the accounts of the king's 
household that this prince paid Lawrence 
twenty shillings on the 17th of August to re- 
ward him for his trouble. It was only on the 
27th of September that, being still at York, the 
king received by Durand Budet, the cardinal of 
Pelagrua's messenger, the official letters an- 
nouncing the election ; he gave five pounds to 
the messenger. Finally the pope s nuncio 
having arrived in person shortly afterwards, 
bearing the same news which was not at all 
fresh, the king made him a present of a hun- 
dred pounds." 

Here is a case precisely in point, a trained 
messenger made the journey from Lyons to 
York in the almost incredibly short space of 
ten days. The messengers of the Pope and of 
the Cardinal, men probably of the class of 
Chaucer and his companions, travelling upon 
urgent business under average conditions — 
their arrival within a few days of each other, 
although travelling separately, seems to show 
this — took something more than seven weeks 
for the same journey. My original estimate of 
eight weeks for Chaucer's longer winter jour- 
ney from London to Genoa is certainly not ex- 
cessive, judging from this instance. 

Any modification of the estimate of the time 
of the whole journey, can alter only very 
slightly the terminus ad hoc of a visit to Padua. 
It is a reasonable inference that Chaucer got 
at Genoa the advance of ^33 from Jakes de 
Prouan March 23rd, 1373. This must have 
been after a possible visit to Padua, for there 
was no time to go from Genoa to Padua and 
still get back to London by May 23rd. (Mod. 
Lang. Notes xi, 424, note 8.) It is on the 
face of it, too, improbable that Chaucer should 
have travelled the many unnecessary miles 
that such a method of reaching Padua would 
have involved. It remains, then, certain that 
Chaucer must have left Padua a week or so 
before he met Jakes de Prouan, this is by 
March 21st, 1373, more than five weeks before 
the Tale of Griseldis is stated to have been 
ready in rough-draft. 

The possibility of a somewhat shorter jour- 
ney from Florence to Genoa, and of forced 
marches from Florence to Padua, and Padua 
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to Genoa, does not affect appreciably the argu- 
ment in the text. 

I am grateful to Prof. Lounsbury for the 
suggestion that I should make my position in 
this matter clear. If my estimates are wrong, 
it should now at least be easy to correct them. 

Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. 
Williams College. 



LE PAS SALADIN. 
I. 
Introduction. 
The author of the Pas Saladin, a historical 
poem of the Third Crusade, is unknown. 
The only copy of the poem hitherto discovered 
is that in manuscript No. 24432, of the Biblio- 
theque Nationale at Paris. The text, with the 
addition of a few historical notes, was pub- 
lished by M. Tr6butien in 1836, but no study 
of the dialect of the poem has yet been at- 
tempted. The work of M. Tr6butien is re- 
viewed in the Histoire Litttraire de la France, 
Vol. xxiii, 485, and is also referred to by M. 
Gaston Paris, in La Ligende de Saladin, 37. 
(Extrait du Journal des Savants, mai a aout 

1893) 

The poem is short, containing but six hun- 
dred and eleven eight-syllable lines rhyming in 
pairs. The manuscript is in good condition and, 
legible, but carelessly written. Many of the 
rhymes are faulty, and the metre is not strictly 
observed, lines of seven or nine syllables 
being of frequent occurrence. 

The object of the present paper is to deter- 
mine the dialect of the poem, and the date of 
its composition. The text is an exact copy of 
the manuscript and agrees in the main with 
that of M. Tr^butien. 

The scene of the story is laid in Palestine. 
Philip Augustus, King of France, and Richard 
of England, have reached the Holy Land at a 
time when the country was all but conquered 
by the Saracens. The city of Jerusalem has 
been delivered into the hands of the enemy 
through treachery, and Guy, its King, sold to 
Saladin. But the arrival of the Crusaders has 
given renewed hope to the Christians. It is 
learned that the Saracens are to pass through 
a narrow defile, and Philip, with the twelve 
knights he has gathered around him, attacks 



and completely overthrows the infidels. The 
Holy City is re-conquered and Guy restored 
to his throne. Richard who, as Duke of Nor- 
mandy, is a vassal of the French crown, does 
not lead an independent army of his own, but 
is one of the knights fighting under the ban- 
ner of Philip. 

There is a striking resemblance between this 
little poem and the great Old French epic. 
We find the same contending parties — the 
French on one side, opposed to the Saracens 
on the other — and, as in the Chanson de Po- 
land, the former are led by their king with 
his twelve paladins. The counterpart to the 
treachery of Ganelon is easily recognized in 
the treason that has given over the kingdom 
to Saladin ; and though the ties of friendship 
between Roland and Oliver are wanting, Hugo 
de Florine and William de Barres, in our poem, 
are evidently reminiscences of those two pal- 
adins in the Chanson. 

The similarity between the two poems ex- 
tends not merely to the general outline, but 
even to some of the minor details. There is, 
however, one important difference. In the 
Pas de Saladin the parts are reversed in so far 
as it is the infidels and not the Christians, that 
meet with disaster. As in the battle of Ron- 
cevaux, the enemy, in this instance the Sara- 
cens, is met and overcome in a narrow pass. 
When their leader, King Escorfal, sees that 
the day is lost, he blows a horn to rally his 
friends around him, but all is in vain, and he 
is struck and cut down to the saddle by Rich- 
ard. Similar prodigies of valor are, of course, 
performed by all the knights, who individually 
slay many of the infidels and apparently win 
the battle by their bravery alone. After this 
defeat, the Saracens, seeing that the passage is 
strongly guarded by the Christians, do not at- 
tempt a second encounter, but retreat for 
safety, to the fortified town of Damietta. 

There is a fine spirit of chivalry running 
through the poem. All the odium is cast upon 
the traitors who have deceived their king and 
country. Saladin, although an infidel, is a 
generous enemy, and as Guy has lost all and 
is too poor to buy his freedom, he is set at lib- 
erty without payment of ransom. The excuse 
of Saladin is very characteristic. He retreats 
not before the superior number of the enemy, 



